WATER      UNDER      THE      BRIDGES
just thirteen, when I, too, followed my elder brother to Eton in Sep-
tember 1895.
I took Remove, but had not been there more than a few days when
my father suddenly died. He had been out shooting on the Saturday,
and died in his sleep that night, presumably of heart failure. In a hun-
dred ways a father is more indispensable to his sons when they are
between the ages of ten and eighteen. All three of us were that age,
and it was our first great tragedy.-
It was the first blow also to the family fortunes. My father was
earning a considerable income in the City, to which he used to go five
and sometimes six days a week from Sedgwick. He left the house
every morning at 8.30, drove himself to Horsham station about four
miles away in a phaeton and pair, and then travelled by rail to London
Bridge, returning home in the evening in the same manner at about
7p.m.
My mother was a most capable and undaunted woman. A farm
was sold, some of the timber cut, the shooting let, and my younger
brother was sent on the grounds of economy to Radley instead of
to Eton. Fortunately a few years later the Borneo Company, to
the building up of which my father had devoted much of his energy,
began to pay handsome dividends, so that we were able to carry on
more or less on the old lines in other respects. But my mother, who
was a tenacious and conservative property owner, never used to pass
that farm without regretting its sale. Nevertheless, for us, as for the
world in general, the outward semblance of stability remained. Water
was flowing under the bridges, but it seemed to be a mere stagnant
pool. Queen Victoria was shortly to celebrate her Diamond Jubilee
and income-tax still stood at a few pence in the pound. It was the
golden age for the "Haves," and any change in the fundamental order
of things seemed very far away and almost unthinkable.
Dr. Warre was the imposing and very successful Head Master
of Eton College, and Evelyn and I were at Charles Lowry's
house. I remained at Eton till the summer of 1900. It is a common-
place to say that schooldays are the happiest time of life, but I do
remember crying at my last school concert. I did not particularly
shine at either play or work, but I won a few Division and minor school
prizes, got my house colours and was a School's Fives choice, and
would.have been Second Captain of the Oppidans with a good chance
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